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“Tug Autuor’s Owx Cook Book. Fifty Ways for Prepar_ 
ing Red Herrings, with an Appendix containing a Direc. 
tory of Herring Dealers and of Periodicals which Pay on 
Acceptance.”’ 


A merry writer inthe New York Times re- 
cently offered the title quoted to such authors 
as are reduced to cooking and eating red her- 
rings and have time and learning for the fore- 
shadowed book. His laughter was stirred by 
the London Author, in which a contributor be- 
moaned the fate of aman found frying his 
breakfast herring while a review damp from 
the press complimented his book! And the 
Times man pokes fun at the moans — laughs in 
a delightfully contagious fashion. 

Well, truly, there are worse things than the 
savory sputter of a herring well buttered and 
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peppered; and whena sauce of compliments 
is added, who could grumble? Complaints are 
for the fish, says the laughing man. And, in 
answer to that dry, old, old query, “ Can aman 
live by authorship?” he cries: ‘Can a man live 
by shoemaking? Why, yes, if he can make 
good shoes and keeps pegging away... . . What 
constitutes a living for an author? Why 
should he live like a prince? The fact is, he 
shouldn't. Luxury would be a bad thing for 
him. ... Authorship, like other forms of virtue, 
should be largely its own reward,” e/ cetera; 
all jolly, grinning prods, mock solace for the 
man down the hill of his cash account. 

Then the merry writer divides them — the 
writers who cannot make a living —( good red 
herring daily and a box of sardines for Sun- 
days) into two classes : — 

1. Those who won't work. 

2. Those who have not the special talent 
required. 

That’s where, for all the laugh in his sleeve, 
he gets serious and stops, doesn’t give a re- 
cipe for talent or even tell how many pegs go 
to the making of a shoe. 

“Special talent?” ‘Why —er—ah— | 
know, but I can’t express it,” as the young 
geographer said about the capital of lowa. 

Is it a strange sleeping thing that leaps up 
sometime for a death cry, asin “ David Harum’? 
Does it sometimes die unwaked or strangled 
in sluggish blood? Was the heart of it in that 
reply, stirred to new forms in “ Richard Car- 
vel,” the reply of John Paul Jones to the 
Serapis ? — 

“ Have you struck, sir?” 

“Sir, I have not yet begun to fight.” 

Or is it all from the tink, tink of hammer and 
anvil ? 

Apropos, there is that plucky English woman 
who tells in the Christmas Pearson’s of her 
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first earnings. A zero stands for the cash 
value of six years! Consider it, grumbler; 
six times twelve months of days of rejection 


slips! Then there came tos., and the account 
goes thus : — 
1876 £4 9s. 
1877 33 7S: 
1878 88 4s. 6d. 


and so on to “ Bootles’ Baby” in 1885, when 
she went “upstairs into the world.” Between 
“ Bootles’” and “ The Money Sense” in the 
February Lippincott are about seventy novels 
—and little need of herrings. Certainly hers 
is a pleasant, most encouraging illustration of 
“pegging away” results. “The grand total,” 
she says, “of receipts for nine years of real 
hard work amounts to 857 pounds, 8 shillings, 
to say nothing of the six years of unrewarded 
toil that went before. ‘Go thou and do like- 
wise.” 

Thank you so much, kind, plucky one, for 
thatlast! Such going is so simple ; just attain 
patience infinite, industry tireless, 


the most 


The routine of the night editor of a morning 
newspaper is exceeding irksome. He works 
while others sleep, turns night into day, and 
slumbers during the long sunlit hours, com- 
pietely reversing the whole current of nature. 
Excepting once a week, an evening of normal 
social enjoyment is denied him. No other pos- 
ition on a newspaper is so little to be desired as 
his. Its dull monotony is never varied by the 
scenes of life and excitement in which the chron- 
icler of events, the reporter, constantly mingles, 
and even the day editor, sedentary as is his kin- 
dred pursuit, is not quite so largely shut out 
fron the contact of the outer world as the toiler 
he night desk. There is always plenty to do, 
is not so much because of this fact as 


att 


Dut it 


b. cause there is so little to relieve the tedium 





THE NIGHT EDITOR. 








and to back them the no-surrender soul such 
as possessed a few folk in history. 

Still, even with lesser share of those high 
attributes, | humbly hope that our “ a-movin’- 
on’’ may bring us somewhere near the line of 
“ Bootles’ Baby” and not into the herringless 
bleaks of poor Joe; for our cheery man of the 
Times allows but ¢wo necessities, but ¢wo. 

There came an eager question from the 
Young Person with the new rejection slip: — 

“What two?” 

“First, work, the tink, tink of hammer and 
anvil, the peg, peg, pegging at the shoe.” 

“Oh, glorious,” cries the Young Person. 
* Any one can peg. What else? ” 

“Second, special talent required.” 

“Special talent re Oh!” 
Young Person, and wrathfully prods the 77mes. 
* Pass me the special talent, you wicked dis- 


says the 


couraging man.” 
“And see,” added the Old Person, with a 
sadly learned smile, “see that its label is on.” 
E. E. Garnett. 


DuNNSVILLE, Va 








of copy editing, head building, and proof read- 
ing, that the night editor leads the most hum- 
drum Fortunate 
is he who under such circumstances can keep 
out of the ruts. 

I am speaking now of the night editor in the 
average New England city outside of Boston. 
He goes to work at about other people’s supper 
time. The first part of the evening is enlivened, 
perhaps, by the gossip of the reporters, who, 
while preparing some belated bit of afternoon 
copy or getting in readiness to go out and 
“cover” their evening assignments, talk to- 
gether of their day’s doings and experiences. 
Presently there are apt to come in a few visitors, 
generally a very few, the number being gauged 
by the size of the city, and the customs of its 


and monotonous existence. 
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people, and the methods pursued by the news- 
paper. Of course, there are the “kickers.” 
One of these, of the mild type, is merely desir- 
ous that a slight mistake made in the evening 
paper shall not be repeated in the morning 
issue, and his case is an easy one to 
handle. 

Of quite another sort is the noisy and obstrep- 
erous individual who demands that certain 
news be suppressed, and angrily threatens all 
sorts of vengeance dire if his request cannot 
be granted. Then there are the men whose 
names are always to be seen in the newspapers, 
with axes to grind in the shape of items about 
themselves which they offer for publication. 
Possibly one or two men, finding the counting 
room closed, have ascended to the upper regions 
with late advertisements for insertion. Bicycle 
racers, baseball players, and pugilists toil up 
the stairs, but are quickly turned over to some 
reporter having the sporting news in charge. 
Sometimes, and particularly during the war, a 
friend of the paper drops in to learn the latest 
news, and while he sits conning the neat type- 
written pages of telegraph copy, finds it neces- 
sary to unload upon the night editor his opin- 
ons upon every conceivable topic, interlarded 
with a few stories, which must needs be laughed 
it, and all his talk must be given courteous 
and respectful attention. 

Meanwhile the work is piling up on the 
night editor’s desk. The telegraph news is 
iccumulating with great rapidity. Evening 
mails have come in, bringing suburban corre- 
spondence, through which it is necessary to 
proceed with the utmost caution in trimming it 
nto shape for publication. There are clippings 
trom exchanges to be carefully considered and 
digested, and perhaps in part rewritten. The 
telephone bell tinkles every few minutes, and 
somebody at the other end of the town wants 
to know who won the Boston-Baltimore bail 
game, or is very anxious (to settle a bet) to 
learn the date of the Brooklyn Theatre fire. Or 
perchance the telephone announces that if the 
editor will send a reporter to a certain place, he 
will obtain a good item of news,— whether a 
surprise party, a wedding, an arrest, an acci- 
dent, a fatality, or even a murder, the editor is 
not informed. Another bell sounds its warning 


note, and the foreman of the composing room, 
utterly out of patience, is ringing for copy. 

As the evening waxes the air clears and mat- 
ters shape themselves. The night editor and 
his assistants —if he be fortunate enough to 
have assistants — are subjected to fewer inter- 
ruptions, until, anywhere between ten o'clock 
and midnight, the reporters begin to come in 
and reel off their copy. The night editor soon 
finds he has a great mass of city matter, while 
the news that has been clicked over the tele- 
graph wire is also very important on this par- 
ticular night. Now comes the struggle, the 
exercise of the best judgment, to decide what 
shall be used in full, what shall be cut down 
(“ boiled,” as the newspaper men say ), and 
what shall be omitted entirely. These judg 
ments must all be formed, and formed correctly, 
on the spur of the moment, where in similar 
cases in another line of business a man would 
require hours or days to decide. 

At last the reporters have finished and gone 
home. Some nights, it may be said, they have 
little to do and departearly. From then on 
until morning there is a period of comparative 
quiet, although there is no let-up in the work 
untilthe last. Finally, the night editor departs, 
brain-weary and nerve-wrung, with his senses 
deadened by the monotonous routine of what 
may have seemed here in the telling to be a 
night of excitement and variety. 

There are times, however, in the silent 
watches of the night, when the editor feels a 
thrill of pleasure and gratification. The city 
is slumbering, wholly unaware of what is 
going on in the great world. Connected with 
unseen, far-away cities only by the tenuous 
telegraph line, the night editor touches the 
very pulse of the universe. Dynasties rise 
and fall; an assassin kills a king; the Maine is 
blown up in Havana harbor; Dewey vanquishes 
the Spaniards at Manila bay; the American 
fleet at Santiago demolishes Cervera’s squad- 
ron; diplomats at Washington sign the parch- 
ment that heralds the dawn of peace; and the 
night editor smiles to himself in a gratified way 
as he realizes how inthe morning the town wil] 
be stirred from end to end with surprise and 
excitement as the result of his nocturnal en- 
deavors. William M. Emery. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

* S * 

The Church Progress prints a review of 
what it calls ‘Mrs. Catherwood’s Last Book.” 
Probably, however, Mrs. Catherwood’s latest 
book is what is really meant. 


* 
* * 


Some would-be contributors to magazines 
are abnormally sensitive about rejections. It 





pains them to have an offering refused, and it 
hurts their pride, moreover, to have others see 
their manuscripts returned. Such people may 
be interested, perhaps, in an extract froma 
letter received by a Boston editor from a writer 
down in Maine. “ You are at liberty to use the 
enclosed rhymes as you see fit,” he says, “ only 
please don’t send them back, as I wish to be ina 
position so I may truthfully say that no publisher 
ever returned manuscript to me.” The word 
“truthfully ” must have different definitions in 
various people’s private dictionaries. 


* 
* * 


The Chautauguan quotes some mixed meta- 
phors which seem to be worth embalming. 
The first comes from a reporter's account of 
an address, which says: — 

The speaker likened the business college (the only school in 
the world that fits young men and young women with a 
business education) as the gateway to the commercial whirl- 
pool, wherein all must be well equipped who hope to ascend 
thre ladder to success, and bespoke for ita permanent and in- 
dispensable place as a factor in fitting young men and young 
women for positions of usefulness. 

The second is ascribed to an aspiring young 
orator of the South, who began his speech by 


saying: — 

Ladies and Gentlemen: The apple of discord has been 
sown in our midst, and unless nipped in the bud, it will produce 
a conflagration whose waves will deluge this fair land with 
anarchy. 


Worthy to go with these is the eloquence of 
a free-silver orator at Arkansas City, noted in 
1897. Hesaid:— 

The muddy slough of politics is the rock upon which our 
party has split in twain and fell to pieces from the pinnacle of 
imperishable fame. Let us then gear up our loins so that we 
may go forth with a clear head. 

Free-silver orators, however, are not the only 
sinners, when it comes to mixing metaphors. 
Lowell forgot himself long enough to write : — 


Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! We ourselves must Pil- 


grims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the desperate 
winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s blood-rusted 
key. 


If the historian Merivale and the poet Lowel! 
have met in the Unknown Land, possibly Mr. 
Merivale has delicately called these lines to 
Mr. Lowell’s attention. There might be reason 
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forthe act. Merivale wrote in “The History 
of the Romans Under the Empire”: — 

The shadowy phantom of the Republic continued to flit be- 

fore the eyes of the Cazsar. There was still, he apprehended, a 
germ of sentiment existing, on which a scion of his own house, 
or even a stranger, might boldly throw himself and raise the 
standard of patrician independence. 
““Now,”’ said Mr. Lowell, commenting on this 
paragraph, “a ghost may haunt a murderer, but 
hardly, | should think, to scare him with the 
threat of taking a new lease of its old tene- 
ment. And fancy the scton of a house in the 
act of throwing itself upon a germ of sentiment 
to raise a standard!” 


* 
~ ™“ 


Addison wrote in his * Letter from Italy ”: — 
Fired with that name, 
I bridle in my struggling muse with pain, 
That longs to launch into a nobler strain, 
and Dr. Johnson vigorously protests : His muse 
“is in the first line a horse, in the second, a 
oat, and the care of the poet is to keep his 
horse or his boat from singing.” Mill in “ The 
Subjection of Women” describes society as 
building up propensities with one hand which 
it has to curd with the other.” Others have 
similarly sinned, and no mention of the sub- 
ject can be made, of course, without quoting 
the immortal Sir Boyle Roche, who said : — 


Mr. Speaker, I smella rat, Isee him brewing in the air; 
but, mark me, I shall yet nip him in the bud. 


* 
“ * 


The editor of the concern that sends out 
“plate matter” to the country newspapers ap- 
parently does not know that Oliver Wendell 
Holmes is dead. Ina batch of notes, headed 
** Personal and Literary,” which he distributed 
early in February was included this para- 
graph : — 

The autocrat of the breakfast table is not averse to giving 
his autograph, even when it is asked by mail, but drew the 
line sharply not long ago on receiving a petition addressed to 
** Miss Olive Wendel! Holmes.’’ The doctor says: “I don’t 


think that an applicant who doesn’t even know my sex is 
entitled to my autograph.”’ 


As another paragraph inthe same column 
speaks of “the late Bernard Quaritch,” the 
stereotype plate is evidently new. 

a *% 

Here is a beautiful sentence taken from 

Henry James’s story, “ Maud-Evelyn,” which 






is a prominent feature in the April 4 ¢/antic : — 


Lavinia was one of nine, and her brothers and sisters, who 
have never done anything for her, help, actually, in different 
countries and on something, I believe, of that same scale, to 
people the globe. 

No prize is offered for the solution of the 
puzzle. W. H. H. 


QUERIES. 








{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be . 


answered in this department. Questions must be brief and of 
general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 





In “Soldiers of Fortune,” by Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, I read as follows : — 


The lamp in the wheelhouse threw a broad belt of light 
across the forward deck as they passed through it into the dark- 
ness of the bow, where the lonely lookout turned and stared 
at them suspiciously, and then resumed his stern watch over the 
great waters. 

Why was the lonely lookout placed in the 
bow to keep a stern watch ? J- H. B. 


[“J. H. B.” might have asked also why the 
travelers passed through the forward deck into 
the darkness of the bow. — w. H. H. ] 





(1.) How far, and in what sense, if any, 
does the critical instinct conserve true literary 
excellence ? 

(2.) Is the so-called “edited” magazine, 
consisting, solely, of solicited material, worthy 
of a permanent place in the literary affairs of a 
nation? 

(3-) Why is it that books published by 
authors, or for authors, are rarely, if ever, 
financially successful ? 

(4.) Ought not the “ review” or criticism of 
a book, or other literary effort of another, 
always to have the author’s signature attached, 
in fairness to the publisher, who has invested 
his capital in the venture, to the author, whose 
work is held up for public judgment, and to 
the public itself, who may place some estimate 
on the reviewer ? D. M. 


[(1)and (2). Before these questions can be 
answered, a definition of terms is necessary. 
What does “ D. M.” mean by “the critical in- 
stinct ’ and “the literary affairs of a nation” ? 
Self-criticism, leading to revision, will in most 
cases improve an author’s work. The criticism 
of others, competent to criticise, should, if it 
be duly heeded, produce the same results. As 
for the magazine made up wholly of solicited 
material, it may be literature or it may not, 
according to the nature of its contents. It is 
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conceivable that Mr. Kipling, being asked to 
write a poem on a given subject for the Cen- 
tury, might produce a literary masterpiece, 
although the chances are against it. On the 
other hand, judging by the style of General 
Shafter’s official letters and reports, it is hardly 
possible that he could write an account of the 
battle of San Juan which could properly be 
called literature, although as historical mate- 
rial such a report written by him might possess 
the highest value. The best literature, theo- 
retically and practically, is work done by 
writers for the sake of the work itself, without 
regard to possibilities of publication, or other 
reasons for writing than the irresistible desire 
for expression. 

(3-) Books published at the expense of the 
authors are usually books which the regular 
publishers have examined and condemned from 
a business point of view. Once in a while a 
book so rejected turns out to be a success 
financially when it is published by the author, 
but the fact that publication by authors is 
rarely profitable indicates that the business 
judgment of publishers is generally good. 
Authors publishing their own books, more- 
over, are handicapped by the lack of experi- 
ence in publishing and of the machinery that 
is requisite for selling books. The real 
labor of publishing begins after a book is 
printed, bound, and ready forthe market. The 
author who tries to sell his own books is as 
foolish as a farmer would be if he should try 
to get along without the help of the commission 
merchant. 

(4-) No injustice is done to author, pub- 
lisher, or the public by the publication in any 
periodical of an unsigned review. An anony- 
mous review in a newspaper, for instance, is 
taken as the expression of the paper itself, the 
publisher of which has generally invested a 
great deal more capital in his enterprise than 
the book publisher has invested in the book 
reviewed. It is conceivable that the book re- 
views in any issue of the Boston Jranscript, 
for instance, may be written by a dozen differ- 
ent people, more or less unknown. If each 
review were signed, the author, the publisher, 
and the public would be unable in most cases 
to determine without investigation the stand- 


ing of the individual reviewers. The editor of 
the 7ranscript, however, knows his writers, 
and by publishing their reviews unsigned he 
endorses their criticism and gives to it the 
prestige of his paper. What John Smith says 
in conversation with his friends may have little 
weight. What John Smith publishes as an un- 
signed editorial in a leading newspaper influ- 
ences thousands of people, because those who 
control the paper, recognizing their responsi- 
bility and remembering that they have a repu- 
tation to sustain, endorse by publication that 
which he has written. Criticism of all kinds, 
moreover, should be as frank as possible, and 
a reviewer is more likely to be frank when his 
criticism is impersonal. Mr. Aldrich, for in- 
stance, reviewing Julia Ward Howe's “ Remi- 
niscences " over his signature might omit to say 
some things that ought to be said and that would 
be said if his criticism were to be published 
merely as the expression, for instance, of the 
Nation. Anonymity in criticism does not imply 
either cheapness or enmity. Anonymity encour- 
ages frankness. Inthe case of the ordinary book 
review anonymity may raise the standard ot 
the criticism, since the editor naturally watches 
closely what the reviewer says, because he, the 
editor, must bear the responsibility alone. A 
signature would put the responsibility chiefly 
on the reviewer, and the editor would be less 
interested to see what opinions were expressed. 
Signed reviews, of course, will always have 
due value. People are interested to know 
what the professional critics, whose critical 
ability is generally recognized, have to say re- 
garding current literature. Unsigned reviews, 
on the other hand, have the value which is at- 
tached to the personality of the periodicals 
that publish them. Two unsigned reviews of 
“ Richard Carvel,” one in the Craw/ordsville 
(Ind.) Weekly Mirror and one in the New 
York [ndependent, would not have anything 
like the same value tothe author, the publisher, 
or the public. Yet they might be identical in 
expression of opinion, and it is conceivable 
that Maurice Thompson might have written 
both of them. — w. H. H. ] 


Will you please edit in THE WRITER this 
sentence from an editorial article which was 
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printed not long ago inthe Mew York Times : — 


His platform is confined to denunciation of monopoly with- 
out any indication ot what constitutes monopoly, while in his 
personal address he merely renews the old talk of Federal con- 
trol of corporations by means which require a constitutional 
amendment to apply. 


The chief trouble comes in the last two words. 
H.C. C. 

[ The 7zmes editor apparently means, in the 
final clause: ‘“ By means which can be applied 
only after an amendment to the constitution 
has been secured.” — w. H. H. ] 





““NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED. 


Dr. Backus some time ago{ Dr. Backus some time ago, 
compelled the resignation of the | for the very best reasons, 
superintendent of the hospital, | compelled the resignation of 
who was the son-inlaw of | the superintendent of the hos- 
Raines, for the very best reasons. | pital, who was the son-jn-law 
— New York Evening Post. of Raines. 





William and Mary College | William and Mary College 
enjoys the income of a sum se- | enjoys the income of a sum 
cured from Congress to reim-/| secured from Congress 
burse it for the destruction of | through the efforts of that 


its buildings by the federal 
troops in the civil war through 
the efforts of that noble son of 
Harvard, Senator Hoar, of Mas- 
sachusetts. — Letter in New 
York Sun. 


noble son of Harvard, Sena- 
tor Hoar, of Massachusetts, 
to reimburse it for the de- 
struction of its buildings by 
the federal troops in the civil 
war. 


Prior to the dinner. — Wi/- 
mington (Del.) Every Even- 
ing. 


Mr. Vandegrift gave mate- 
rial evidence of his abilities as 
a first-class caterer, and the 
following tempting menu was 
served by an efficient corps of 
waiters, — Wilmington (Del.) 
Every Evening. 


Before the dinner. 


Mr. Vandegrift gave mate- 
rial evidence of his abilities as 
a first-class caterer. The me- 
nu was: — 


Princeton, N. J., Mar. 9.— 
G. M. H Woodhull, professor 
of Romance language, has been 
chosen to succeed Bliss Per- 
ry, who has accepted the ed- 
itorship of the Atlantic Month- 
/y in the Holmes chair of Belle 
Letters and English literature. 


Princeton, N. J., Mar. 9.— 
G. M. H. Woodhull, pro- 
fessor of the Romance lan- 
guages, has been chosen to suc- 
ceed Bliss Perry in the Holmes 
chair of Belles Lettres and 
English Literature. Mr. Perry 
has accepted the editorship of 
the Atlantic Monthly. 





THE VOCABULARY OF A SCOLD. 


A scold’s description of her husband, in the 
following terms, gives an excellent example of 


the copiousness of the English language. She 


said: — 
“He is an abhorred, 


barbarous, capricious, 


detestable, envious, fastidious, hard-hearted, 
illiberal, ill-natured, jealous, keen, loathsome, 


malevolent, nauseous, 


obstiaate, passionate, 


quarrelsome, raging, saucy, tantalizing, uncom- 
fortable, vexatious, abominable, bitter, captious, 


disagreeable, execrable, fierce, grating, gross, 
hasty, malicious, nefarious, obstreperous, 
peevish, restless, savage, tart, unpleasant, 
violent, waspish, worrying, acrimonious, blus- 
tering, careless, discontented, fretful, growling, 
hateful, inattentive, malignant, noisy, odious, 
perverse, rigid, severe, teasing, unsuitable, 
angry, boisterous, choleric, disgusting, gruff, 
hectoring, incorrigible, mischievous, negligent, 
offensive, pettish, roaring, sharp, sluggish, snap- 
ping, snarling, sneaking, sour, testy, tiresome, 
tormenting, touchy, arrogant, austere, awk 
ward, boorish, brawling, brutal, bullying, churl- 
ish, clamorous, crabbed, cross, currish, dismal, 
dull, dry, drowsy, grumbling, horrid, huffish, 
injurious, insolent, intractable, irrascible, ire- 
ful, morose, murmuring, opinionated, oppres- 
sive, outrageous, overbearing, petulant, plaguy, 
rough, rude, rugged, spiteful, stern, splenetic, 
stubborn, stupid, -sulky, sullen, surly, sus- 
picious, treacherous, troublesome, turbulent. 
tyrannical, virulent, wrangling, yelping, dog in 
a manger.” 

How often this woman called her husband 
by this bad name in a day I have not heard, 
but it would not be a bad piece of practice te 
find out how many of these words we can prop- 
erly place and spell correctly. 


Mitttown, N. B. 


W. . Kirby. 





HOW TO WRITE A NEWSPAPER 
ARTICLE, 


Probably not one reader ina hundred has 
paused to notice that a newspaper article is writ- 
ten on aplan just the reverse of that of a sermon 
or oration. It is worth the while of every man 
and woman to know the general plan on which 
newspaper articles are written, for almost 
everybody desires at times to announce some- 
thing through the press. The mere knowledge 
of the theory will not make a successful writee 
in this or any other department, but it is the 
first step. 

The skillful preacher or orator usually re- 
serves his most important points until toward 
the end of his discourse, closing with a climax. 
The skillful newspaper reporter puts his climax 
into his first sentence, and ends with the most 
non-essential detail. While the novelist secures 
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his dramatic effect by keeping the secret of his 
story hidden as long as possible, the reporter 
attains success by revealing his secret as 
quickly as words will let him. Both are work- 
ing on principles as clearly defined as that on 
which a sonnet is constructed, but the modern 
newspaper article is of so much more recent 
date that few critics have analyzed it, and even 
many of the best newspaper writers work daily 
upon the foregoing principle without knowing 
it. No man can work many days under a met- 
ropolitan city editor without learning it. If he 
does not pick up the knack promptly, he is 
given a chance to learn some other business. 

The reasons for this method of construction 
are plain. The object of a newspaper “story ” 
is to tell the news for its own sake. The 
majority of readers do not have time to read 
the whole of an article. What they want isa 
compact statement of the essential facts of an 
accident, or a crime, or a public meeting. The 
best newspaper is the one that gives them the 
pith of the whole matter in the first paragraph, 
following this with the more important details 
and closing with the least important. The 
reader then glances down the column far 
enough to get the vital facts, and does not 
waste time on the rest. He can get a fair 
knowledge of the whole world’s news for the 
day by merely reading the headlines and open- 
ing paragraphs of the paper, while perhaps 
but one article is interesting enough to read 
every line. 

There is also another important cause which 
has contributed to this method of presenting 
the news with the cream always on top. As 
startling events do not occur in this world with 
any regularity, though the paper must always 
be issued at the same hour, it naturally follows 
that there is an ever-varying pressure on the 
columns. The reporters begin work on a 
morning paper at one o'clock on the preceding 
day. At the time when they do their “after- 
noon assignment” there may be space in 
abundance and their articles may be written in 
considerable detail. Late in the evening there 
may be a great fire or some important victory 
on the battlefield that will suddenly demand a 
dozen or a score of columns. It becomes nec- 
cessary to “cut” everything of ordinary im- 









portance. By that time the earlier “stories” 
are in type and cannot be rewritten. The con- 
densing is done by dropping off the latter part 
of the article, which can be’ done without injur 
ing its essential parts if it is constructed on 
the proper plan. Every large newspaper 
nightly “kills” many columns of matter in 
this way, either before it is in type or after- 
ward. Ifthe vital news were scattered through 
the article, there would be no alternative but to 
leave it all out. 

Here is where the would-be correspondent 
so often meets his Waterloo. The young and 
ambitious editor of a country weekly gets a 
commission to represent his town as tele- 
graphic correspondent of a large city daily. 
Perhaps there is a bad fire in the village, and 
several lives are lost. He telegraphs a graphic 
account of it in detail, telling it in such a way 
that one must read a thousand words to dis- 
cover how many persons were ki!led or injured 
and what is the total value of the property 
destroyed. The “story” reaches the telegraph 
editor at a time when he is working under high 
pressure to cut down all news “to the marrow,” 
in order to make room for some event of world- 
wide import. The country correspondent’s 
matter is useless unless printed entire or re 
written. Thereis neither the space for the one 
nor the time for the other. The result is that 
the article goes into the waste-basket, and the 
aspiring correspondent receives notice that his 
services are no longer desired. 

Nearly every reporter learns this lesson by 
hard experience and much wasted labor. Every 
editor has had his patience tried to the boiling 
point by contributions that might be used if 
they did not violate the first commandment of 
the newspaper decalogue —tell the news in the 
first sentence. I should not like to compute 
how many columns I wrote for the waste-basket 
before I discovered this simple rule of journal- 
ism, or how many I have blue-penciled or re- 
written for other beginners since I have 
attained to the dignity of “desk-work.” If the 
public had a better realization of the hard drill 
on such points that must precede all success in 
newspaper work, there would be a less general 
impression that any man who has failed in 
other lines can be an editor smpromptu. 
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Briefly stated, the chief rules for an ordinary 
news article are these: Tell the whole story 
in your first sentence, or at least in your first 
paragraph, and the briefer the paragraph the 
better. Be sure to give in your opening lines 
the time, place, and chief actors concerned, 
along with the scope and nature of the event 
chronicled. Avoid exclamations, fine writing, 
flaming adjectives, or editorial comment. If it 
is a piece of news in which timeliness is an im- 
portant element, get it to your paper as quickly 
as your lucky stars will let you. ‘ell your 
Story in the fewest words possible without 
omitting essential details. If you cannot shake 
off the hallucination that an introduction is 
needed, put it at the end, where the editor can 
cut it off. — Edwin L. Shuman, in the North 
western Christian Advocate. 





a 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Benjamin Paul Blood, whose poem, “ Thor- 
oughbreds,” is printed in Scribner's Magazine 
for April, made his first success with “ The 
Lion of the Nile,” which was published in 
Scrijner’s in December, 1888. Since then he 
has had poems published in May, 1892; August, 
1895: July, 1899; and March, 1g0oo —all in the 
same magazine. Mr. Blood has now in press 
another poem, entitled “Thyreus in Alexan- 
dria,” and treating of the youth whom Octavius 
Caesar sent to lure Cleopatra from Antony. 





Mary E. Bradley, whose story, ‘The Doubt- 
ful Member,” appeared in the January S¢. Nich- 
o/as, did a great amount of literary work, cover- 
ing a period of more than forty years. She 
contributed to all the leading magazines, and 
her children’s books —a score or more of them 
—from “ Douglas Farm” and “Bread Upon 
the Waters,” published in the ‘fifties, down to 
the Jater books, “ Earl’s Rock” and “The 
Stranger in His Gates,” have delighted gener- 
ations of young people. She wrote many spir- 
ited ballads which appeared in St. Nicholas, 
Wide Awake, Harper's, and elsewhere, but her 
only collection of poems is a little volume, pub- 
lished by Roberts Brothers in 1885, called “ Hid- 
den Sweetness.” Although a Southerner by 


birth, most of Mrs. Bradley’s married life was 
spent in New York. She was a close friend of 
the Stoddards, and Mr. Stoddard’s appreciative 
tribute, published in the Mail and Express 
closes as follows: “It is not the literary art, 
which impresses me in this poetry, but the 
nature, the genius, of its writer, with whom 
poetry was a rare and beautiful gift.” A stroke 
of paralysis, in the spring of 1895, made further 
work uncertain, but “‘The Doubtful Member,” 
“Cousin Jane’s Mistake” (to which this latest 
story is in some sense a sequel), “‘ Diddledock ” 
(accepted by the Youth's Companion, but not 
yet published ), “‘ The Growing of the Peach” 
and “Why the Sea is Salt” (poems in S¢. 
Nicholas ), with many other mannscripts, pub- 
lished and unpublished, were written during 
the three years which followed. Though Mrs. 
Bradley was a prisoner in her own rooms, the 
days were generally passed by her at her desk, 
and the work that came from that sick-room 
bore no trace of sadness or failing health. Her’ 
sudden death, in April, 1898, took from the 
world “a gracious personality, a poet of fine 
intuitions, and a writer whose stories of child- 
life are classics of their kind.” 


Josephine Dodge Daskam, author of the bal- 
lad, ‘“‘ The Little Dead Child,” in the Century 
for March, comes from Stamford, Conn., and 
was graduated two years ago from Smith Col- 
lege. She was a member of the leading lit- 
erary society in college and editor-in-chief of 
the college magazine, delivering on her gradu- 
ation the Ivy oration, one of the senior honors. 
Besides some children’s stories in the Youth's 
Companion and St. Nicholas, two or three 
stories of hers have appearedin the Mew York 
Evening Post, and one or two yet unpublished 
have been accepted by the Century and other 
magazines. Besides “ The Little Dead Child,” 
Miss Daskam has published a poem, “ The 
Old Captive,” in the Atlantic Monthly, and 
other poems have been accepted by both the 
Century and the A¢/antic. Since her gradua- 
tion she has lived in Northampton, Mass. 
This college town is the scene of her book, 
“Smith College Stories,” recently published 
by the Scribners, a collection of ten short 
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Stories illustrative of the social life of the 
modern college girl. 


Elizabeth Paton McGilvary, whose poem, 
“The Larger Hope,” appeared in the March 
Century, writes in answer to a request for 
personal information: ‘“ My love for poetry de- 
veloped at a very early age with my discovery 
of a curious old book of ballads. I began at 
once to read verse wherever I found it, and 
even attempted to write what I called ‘ poetry.’ 
At sixteen I had a chance to do some clerical 
work on an encyclopedia, which increased my 
interest in all sorts of literary composition. | 
married when I was eighteen, and went imme- 
diately into the heart of Siam. We were there 
only three years, but from that wonderful ex- 
perience I date my first earnest desire to write. 
During the two or three years immediately 
after our return to America, domestic duties 
and social interests made literary effort al- 
most impossible, but I published, by request, in 
the Sunday School Times my first paper, a 
sketch of child-life in Lao, and later in the Mew 
York Evening Post a series of short articles 
on Siam. My efforts to get certain stories 
published failed, and I was only a little more 
successful with verses. The recent publica- 
tion in the Century of ‘The Larger Hope’ 
has brought me offers to write for one or two 
other publications. My present work I regard 
merely as an attempt to gain experience enough 
to enable me to realize in time certain long. 
cherished literary ambitions.” 


Theodore Roberts, the author of “The Winter 
Camp,” in Oxting for November, wrote the 
poem in 1898, in New York, when he was long- 
ing for the woods of New Brunswick. Mr, 
Roberts is twenty-two years of age, the son of 
Rev. Canon Roberts, rector of Fredericton, 
the youngest brother of Charles G. D. Roberts, 
and Bliss Carman’s cousin. In the winter of 
1897 — 98 he left home and worked on the /nde- 
pendent as sub-editor. In April he left New 
York and went south as the /mdependent’s war 
correspondent. He reached Baiquiri with 
Shafter’s army, and went under with fever. 
The summer of 1899 he spentin Newfouna- 
land, writing a little for the /ndependent. 


“Northland Lyrics,” a book of verses by his- 
only sister, a brother, William Carman Roberts, 
and himself, has recently been published. Mr. 
Roberts has written one short novel, “The 
House of Jeetons,”’ which was bought for serial 
publication by the American Press Association, 
and which will soon appear in book form. His 
verse has been published by the Cenéury, the 
Independent, the Canadian Magazine, Ains- 
lee’s, the Criterion, the Chap-Book, and many 
lesser periodicals. He has done a few short 
stories, but his ambition is todo a good novel. 


Frederick Truesdell, who wrote the poem. 
“Crafty Cupid,” in Scribner's Magazine tor 
March, graduated in 1895 from Yale, where he 
made a special study of English literature. 
Upon leaving the university he joined Augustin 
Daly’s Company, and has appeared variously 
with Miss Rehan,W. H. Crane, and “ Ben-Hur” 
ever since. It was in his third and last year 
with Daly that bits of half-forgotten Latin 
scansion began to run in his head and soon 
afterward whole rhyme schemes. He tried his 
hand at verse, but found himself hampered by 
a lack of technical knowledge. This realized, 
he bought books on the subject and worked 
hard on the mechanics of verse-making, read. 
ing poetry furiously the while. Inthe last two 
years Mr. Truesdell has spent all the time he 
could spare from the stage in writing, purely 
forthe love of it. “1 was amazed,” he modestly 
says, * when Scrzdner’s accepted ‘ Crafty Cupid,’ 
all the more as it seemed to me by no means 
the best thing I had written. However, I am 
such an amateur in these matters and feel so 
little literary self-confidence that I am inclined 
to look u>on these verses as some happy acci- 
dent which may never occur again.” 


—— 2 — 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Bronte. — The registers of the school at Cas- 
tieton, where the Bronté children were educated, 
contain the following entries, which have re- 
cently been brought to light, in the course of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's work on her introduction 
to the “ Haworth Edition” of the Brontés : — 

“Charlotte Bronté. Entered August Io, 1824. 
Writes indifferently. Civhers a little, and works 
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neatly. Knows nothing of grammar, geography, 
history, or accomplishments. Altogether clever 
of her age, but knows nothing systematically 
[at eight years old!]}. Left school June 1, 
1825. Governess. 

“Emily Bronté. Entered November 25,1824, 
age 534. Reads very prettily, and worksa little. 
Left June 1, 1825. Subsequent career — Gov. 
erness.” — Mew York Mail and Express. 


Crawford. — ‘‘ I believe,” says Marion Craw- 
ford, “that the novelist is a result of a de- 
mand. Consequently, I believe that it is the 
province of the novel to amuse, to cultivate, 
mainly to please. I don’t believe that the 
novel ought to instruct. The story is the 
great thing. Therefore, I don’t believe in 
problem novels, or what theycall realism. It 
is disagreeable to the people. What a novel- 
ist needs in order to succeed is energy above 
all else. But he also needs to be very poor. 
No man with money will work hard enough, 
when he is young, to succeed. He needs to be- 
gin early, work hard, and sit many hours in one 
place. If he has money, he won’t sit long in 
one place.” — Utica Press. 


Gilbert. — When Mr. Gilbert has gathered 
all his ideas for a play, his practice is to put 
them into the form of a short story, which he 
writes as completely and carefully as if he in- 
tended it for publication, describing the scenes, 
the persons, their actions, and their talk, ac- 
cording to the requirements of literary fiction. 
Then, having the story, with its development, 
clear in his mind, he proceeds to give it its 
proper dramatic form, using little or none of 
the dialogue he has written for the story, the 
manuscript of which has been promptly de- 
stroyed. With a brain so alert as Mr. Gil 
bert’s, it is not surprising that he can work 
very quickly. He to!d me that he conceived 
his brilliant little drama, “Comedy and Trag- 
edy,” in the few minutes occupied by the pas- 
sage of a train between Sloane Square and 
South Kensington stations. The late Miss 
Marie Litton, who was then manager of 
the old Court Theatre, asked him to write her 
a short play, and he left her with the inten- 
tion of thinking out something, got into the 
train, and the whole idea of the piece had 





flashed through his mind by the time the next 
station was reached. Miss Litton was de- 
lighted with the scheme; but, with becoming 
modesty, she considered it beyond her his- 
trionic powers. So it awaited its chance until 
Miss Mary Anderson played it and made it 
famous.— Malcolm Salaman, in Cassell’s 
Magazine for March. 


James. — Henry James denies the report that 
he dictates his stories. “‘] never dictated a line 
of any of them,” he says, “and I do not believe 
that any good literary work can be done in that 
way. I write every word with my own hand, 
and write it many times betore it reaches pub- 
lisher or public.” 


Kipling. —“ My first book was a collection otf 
poems which had been published in an Indian pa- 
per on which I held the position of sub-editor,”’ 
says Rudyard Kipling in Swecess for April 
“This book was a lean, oblong docket, wire- 
stitched to imitate a department order envelope, 
printed on one side only, bound in brown paper 
and secured with red tape. It was addressed 
to all heads of departments and all government 
officials, and among a pile of papers would have 
deceived a clerk of twenty years’ service.” 

“Of these books, we made some hundreds, and 
there was no necessity for advertising, my pub- 
lic being to hand. I took reply post-cards 
printed the news of the birth of the book on 
one side, the blank order form on the other, 
and posted them up and down the empire from 
Aden to Singapore, and from Quetta to Co- 
lombo. There was no trade discount, no reck- 
oning twelves as thirteens, no commissions, 
and no credit of any kind whatever. The 
money came back in poor but honest rupees 
and was transferred from the publisher, the left 
hand pocket, direct to the author, the right 
hand pocket. Every copy soldin a few weeks, 
and the ratio of expenses to profits, as I re- 
member it, has since prevented me from injur- 
ing my health by sympathizing with publishers 
who talk of risks and advertisements.” 

Reade. — Edward Marston, in his reminis. 
cences in the London Chronicle, tells of Charles 
Reade’s fine way when dealing with his pub- 


lishers. He wanted £3,500 for “ Hard Cash,” 
and wrote Mr. Marston in this fashion: “ Dick- 
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ens has pronounced it incomparably my best 
production, and looking at the research and 
labor I have bestowed, | should not be compen- 
sated by the sum I ask... . With this fair 
warning, I can only say that I shall be happy to 
see you here either as negotiator or visitor when- 
ever you have half an hour to bestow on me.” — 
Time and the Hour. 


Sardou.— Sardou’s method of writing plays 
is unique. He goes about it ina mathemati- 
calway. At first, he selects no characters, 
no scene, no historical setting. All he starts 
with is a climax: and he does not even assign 
his personages names; he letters them. A, 
for example, may be a jealous husband, B the 
wife, and C her lover. He twists these letters 
around until he gets the great scene for which 
he has been manceuvring, and then he fills out 
the other characters and the other scenes. 
After the plot has thus been constructed he 
looks about for some historical setting. He is 
a profound historical student, and usually has no 
difficulty in finding a period into which his 
plot fits naturally. Then he fills it all out, and, 
in a short time, for he works at a rapid pace, 
‘the play is complete.—/nterview with Lau- 
rence Irving in the New York Sun. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


“Had Rather.’”’ About once a year we ex: 
plain, with a weary and hopeless spirit, but for 
the sake of the truth, that “had rather” isa 
perfectly sound and kind phrase, of the best 
usage, old and new, straight as a string, and 
long accustomed to the best society in the 
English language. About once a week we get 
a letter like this: — 

To THe Epritor oF THE Sun— Sir: “‘ Had rather be Gov- 
ernor ’’ ( Sum, this morning ). 

Can you parse that? Thousands of grammarians hang on 
your reply. Rm. O. Z. 

New York, Feb. 8. 

Well, the sight of thousands of grammarians 
hanging would be some comfort to us, and to 
the rest of mankind. “Can you parse that?” 
Notice the undertone of expectant triumph. 
We can parse it, but why should we want to 
parse it, O victim of thousands of gramma. 
rians? Does the English language exists for 








the sake of being “ parsed ” by a gang of gram- 
marians who 


itch to breech it if it “won’t 





Is English literature a vast parsing- 


parse”? 
book ? 
Plenty of persons think so; and when they 
get hold of a good idiom, and cannot explain it 
by rule of thumb, they sniff at it, and say it 
“won't parse,” call it an error, and warn the 
world away from it. Before his soul was lost 
to grammarians, did our correspondent never 


read in the Psalms? — 
I had rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God than 
to dwell in the tents of wickedness. 


Did he never read in First Corinthians ?>— 


Yet in the church I had rather speak five words with my 
understanding, that by my voice I might teach others also, 
than ten thousand words in an unknown tongue. 


Probably the makers of the King James ver- 
sion did not dream that “had rather” would 
be any more of a stumbling block than “might 
teach” to the grammarians. Shakespeare 
makes Hotspur use the forbidden phrase 
twice in one scene, the first of the third act of 
the first part of * King Henry IV.”:— 

Ihad rather be a kitten and cry mew, than one of these 
same ballad-mongers. 

And a little further on Hotspur “had 
rather live With cheese and garlic ina windmill, 
far, Than feed on cates and have him talk to me 
In any summer-house in Christendom.” We 
take these extracts from Dr. Cruden and the 
“Shakespeare Phrase Book.” Accessible 
authorities enough, we should suppose ; and we 
must not neglect to call in our little friend, the 
Standard Dictionary, but for the last time on 
this subject : — 

In certain phrases of preference, as—/ad rather, had 
better, had as lief, &c., the had, early hadde, subjunctive pre- 
terit, is equivalent to the modern potential, would have, might 
have; 1 had rather die = (would have death rather; / had 
liefer die = 1 would have (hold) it, ¢. e., to die, liefer, dearer. 
From Anglo-Saxon to Chaucer, me were liefer to die, tome 
it would be dearer to die, was the more common idiom; from 


1450 to 1550, / Aad liefer; from 1550 onward, / had rather. 


Since Johnson, grammarians and reformers have urged 7 


would rather.” 

And they urge in vain. “Had rather” 
remains in good use, both in the written and in 
the spoken speech. The objection to it arises 
from a misapprehension of what the English 
language is, from an attempt to discard an 
expression that has grown up naturally and 
become instinctive. The grammarians imagine 
that they can make the English language. 
With just as much reason a census collector 
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might pretend to be the Creator. It is for the 
grammarian to take the facts of language as 
they are, and not try to alter them. Parsing is 
not the chief duty of man or language. — Mew 
York Sun. 


Obscurity in Writing. — Nearly everybody 
who writes now attempts at the beginning to 
make it impossible for those who read to under. 
stand him. If he can do this, his success is 
assured. After his first line has been read 
without yielding any meaning, the reader 
exclaims: “ Here is genius. I can’t tell what 
he is driving at, so he must be great!” 

Take this from a story in one of the current 
magazines, for instance : — 

In his sitting room, the tacit connivance of the inanimate 
had centred the lamplight on a photograph of Alexa Trent, 
placed, in obligatory silver frame, just where, as memory offi- 


ciously reminds him, Margaret Aubyn’s picture had long 
throned in its stead. 


Presently this author will go around lectur- 
ing on what he tried to say in his story. The 
members of the Sic Semper Literary Club will 
give a reception for himin the afternoon, and 
in the evening he will stand before the crowd 
and impressively say :— 

Ladies and gentlemen, the incarnadined nucleus of the crys- 
talline development leads naturally to the caliginous incubra- 
tions of the impenetrable abundans cautela non nocet. Thus 
we come naturally to the diaphanous juxtaposition of the recon- 
dite theory that the translucent assuagement of the parhelion is 


wrong, or, in other words, accensa domo proximi, tua quoque 
periclitatur. 


Wherefore his hearers will whisper to one an- 
other: “This man is a wonder, I never heard 
the case so eloquently stated before,” and he 
will become the literary lion of the hour. He 
will be represented by a monthly contribution 
to each of the magazines; he will read papers 
at all public functions, lecture six nights a 
week, and get out a new book every fortnight. 

Yet they say our people are so busy making 
money that they have no time for literature ! — 
Chicago Times-Herald. 


Synonyms for “ Said.”—It is said that 
Shakespeare used about 15,000 words upon 
which to base the intricate combinations of 
his wonderful plays; Milton, with his gor- 
geous imagery and a perfect command of Latin 
derivatives, was not far behind the master in 
the use of synonymous terms; Dryden, Pope, 
De Quincey, Coleridge, Browning, Ruskin, and 





the literary geniuses of the early and middle- 


periods of the nineteenth century went far 
afield in search of “the right word in the right 
place,” and the verbal elements of their vo- 
cabularies may be estimated in the thousands. 
Readers of what is called “ modern literature,” 
however, have observed that the novel-maker 
of yesterday and to-day is not only as plenti- 
fully supplied with words for the expression of 
his paucity of ideas as were the writers of the 
elder time, but that in special departments of 
his art he surpasses the most prolific of the 
ancients. 

The Cleveland Leader illustrates this spe- 
cialty in the use of the word “said” as em- 
ployed by the author of a very popular novel 
published recently. In this book, as it has 
been analyzed by the Leader investigator, 
the characters are made to use verbs begin- 
ning with no less than twenty-three letters of 
the alphabet. In some instances the repre- 
sentation is small, but by dint of insisting that 
men and women hummed and howled, jeered, 
jerked out, laughed (entire sentences), la- 
mented, negatived, queried, quoted, quizzed 
and questioned, urged, vociferated and vowed, 
and finally yelled, the alphabet is very nearly 
covered. 

It is shown that the people who talk in the 
pages of the novel in question began, contin- 
ued, went on, ended, and finished in their con- 
versation. They broke in and broke out, burst 
out, without bursting in, and also blurted out. 
They asked, appealed, begged, besought, be- 
seeched, demanded, entreated, implored, im- 
portuned, pleaded, persuaded, requested, and 
solicited. All these things they did in speak- 
ing, and all these words are used as substi- 
tutes for “said.” 

It is not strange that they answered, an- 
nounced, asserted, acknowledged, agreed, af- 
firmed, and advised. But they likewise gasped 
aspirated, moaned, and bemoaned. They mut- 
tered and growled, and thundered, trumpeted, 
roared, and bellowed. At other times they 
snorted, stuttered, stammered, scoffed, sneered, 
snarled, and sniffed. They sobbed, groaned, 
and bewailed. They screamed and swore; 
they likewise shrieked; some of them wailed 


and whined; others sighed or grieved. Voices: 
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were not lacking that sputtered, stormed, fumed, 
grunted, grumbled, objurgated, threatened, 
railed, and bawled. In lighter moods the char- 
acters of this novel acceded, assented, ban- 
tered, and confided, as wellas chimed in and 
cheered. They greeted, gloated, and gave, all 
strictly in the manner of saying things. They 
murmured, made reply, and made answer. 
Some snickered and sniggered, but others 
chuckled, bubbled, and caroled. 

As objectors these characters corrected, 
chided, caviled, denied, deprecated, dissented, 
and demurred. They also expostulated, pro- 
tested, rebuked, reproved, and retorted. They 
remonstrated, scolded, and snapped. On the 
other hand, they seconded, owned, and echoed. 
Some evaded and fibbed, but faltered. Others 
interposed, interjected, intervened, and inter- 
rupted. 

The reviewer finds 189 synonyms for “said” 
in this novel, indicating that the author made 
extensive use of Roget’s Thesaurus, and also 
affording opportunity for this particular reader 
to reach a pointof view of the work from 
which the absurdity of modern novel-making 
may be best observed. — San Francisco Even- 
ing Post. 





> 
LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of Tuk Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
en receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write. } 


BROWNING IN ASOLO. 
Century (38 c.) for April. 

Tue Scucrtor Frencua. 
Century (38 c. ) for April. 

A Tennyson Letter. Century (38 c. ) for April. 

On THE READING oF PogTry. 
tury (38c.) for April. 

Proressor Huxiey's Start in Lire. With portrait. 
Leonard Huxley. cClure’s ( 13 c. ) for April. 

My First Boox, Wuicu 1 Dipwn’t Write 
Success (13 c. ) for April. 

My First Literary Basy. 
(13 c. ) for April. 

Tue Country Eprror. 
cess (13 c. ) for April. 

THe UNMANAGEABLE MOTHER-TONGUE. 
Taylor. Critic ( 23 c. ) for April. 


Illustrated. Katherine C. Bronson. 


Illustrated. William A. Coffin. 


Topics of the Time, Cen- 


Bret Harte. 
Rudyard Kipling. Success 
Hon. Charles B. Landis. Swe- 


Arthur Russell 


Joun Ruskin. W.C. 
April. 

Art Criticism AND Ruskin’s Writincs on Art. Rus- 
sell Sturgis. Scribner's (28 c.) for April. 

Tue Powitictan as LirerRaRy MATERIAL. 
lett Maurice. Bookman (23 c. ) for April. 

Nett Munro. James MacArthur. Bookman (23 c. ) for 
April. 

Great Newspapers oF CoNnTINENTAL Evrops.—IV. 
Austrian and Hungarian Newspapers. Eugene Limedorfer. 
Bookman (23 c. ) for April. 

AvuToBioGRAPHY OF W. J. Stittman. —IV. 
James Stillman. Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for April. 

RECOLLECTIONS oF Rusxin. Contributors’ Club, A#lan- 
tic (38 c. ) for April. 

A Great Mopern Spaniarp ( Armando Palacio Valdés). 
Sylvester Baxter. Atlantic (38 c. ) for April. 

LITERATURE AS A Prorsssion. Professor Brander Mat- 
thews. Forum (38 c.) for April. 

Tue AuTuor or ** Lorna Doons.”’ Illustrated. <A meri- 
can Illustrated Methodist Magazine (13 c. ) for April. 

James Brice, THE Historian. With portrait. 
hame Moffet. Se// Culture (13 c. ) for April. 

Ruskin as A Teacuer. Professor Lewis A. Rhoades. 
Self Culture (13 ¢.) for April. 

Some Recent MaGazinge Poetry 
Self Culture (13 ¢- ) for April. 

A Curistian Eprtror (Daniel Sharp Ford). 
trait. Hezekiah 
March 17. 


Brownell. Scribner's (28c.) for 


Arthur Bart- 


William 


Cunning- 


Herman I. Stern. 


With por- 


Butterworth. Young People (13 ¢.) for 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Captain Henry Drisler, for twenty-two years 
associated with Harper & Bros., has bought an 
interest in the Frank Leslie Publishing House, 
and will manage the company’s affairs. Mrs. 
Frank Leslie will continue to be the editor of 
Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, with Henry 
Tyrrell as managing editor. 


Richard Duffy is now the editor of Azus/lee’s 
Magazine. 


Roy McCardell is the editor of the Metro- 
politan Magazine ( New York). 


R. H. Russell, of New York, promises great 
things for his periodical venture, the Mew 
Magazine, the first number of which is to be 
issued in May. Ample capital is to be fur- 
nished by a stock company, of which W. R. 
Hearst, of the Mew York Fournal, is a prom- 
inent member. The magazine, which will be of 
ordinary size, will consist principally of fiction, 
but timely articles on all subjects will be in- 
cluded. 


The Future is a new monthly magazine, 
published bythe Future Publishing Company, 
of Boston. 
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Cram’s Magazine is a new Chicago publi- 
cation, devoted to history, geography, and 
current topics of the day, and edited by 


Israel Smith Clare and Dr. Eugene Murray 
Aaron. 


A new theological magazine, called the Bzd/e 
Student, is published at Columbia, S.C. The 
Rev. Drs. Purves, Warfield, and Davis, of the 
Princeton Theological Seminary, have been 
elected to the board of editors. 

Rare Bits, a new weekly, made its initial 
appearance March17, in Philadelphia, where 
it will be published weekly in the future. 

New Orleans now has a high-class weekly 
devoted to art, letters, music, and politics. 
It is called Harleguin, and its editor and pro- 
prietor is Joseph M. Leveque. 

Douglas Malloch, of Muskegon, Mich., has 
begun the issue of a little booklet entitied /7 
Many Keys, which is to appear every six weeks, 
and to be sold for five cents a copy. 

John Lane’s Bodley Head Bulletin, published 
monthly in New York, is a new enterprise in 
archaic form. Its two-fold purpose is to com- 
ment upon the latest works of the best authors 
of the day and to announce the production of 
artistic reprints of classic subjects. 

Personal Impressions is a new magazine 
published by D. P. Elder and Morgan Shepard, 
of San Francisco. The point of the magazine 
is to give “a simple record of current litera- 
ture, enlivened by the touch of personal opin- 
ion,” and in addition, to champion the cause of 
anything pertaining to the artand beauty of 
San Francisco and California. Some pages 
also will be devoted to children. 

Professor Charles A. Bennett, of Peoria, IIl., 
is the editor of a new quarterly magazine to be 
issued from the press of the Chicago Univer- 
sity. 

The Children of the United States is the title 
of alittle monthly magazine edited and pub- 
lished by Miss Grace Sorenson, of 584 South 
Twenty-sixth avenue, Omaha. The contri- 
butions are by school children from all parts of 
the country, of ages varying from ten to nine- 


teen years, the name and age being given in 
each case. 






a I 


Charles Albert Jones, formerly editor of the 
New England Sportsman, has started in Bos- 
ton a new illustrated monthly named Current 
Events. It will be printed in two colors, and 
will be typographically one of the handsomest 
publications in the country. Ernest Newton 
Bagg will regularly conduct a department on 
the review of events of the day, and E. B. Bird, 
the artist, will look after the artistic side of the 
magazine. 

Masters in Artis the title of a new monthly 
publication issued by the Bates & Guild Com- 
pany, of Boston. Its object will be to present 
half-tone reproductions of the masters, their 
b'ographies, critical comments on the paintings 
reproduced, and other valuable material. 


Seattle, Wash., has a new publication, called 
the Alaska and Northwest Quarterly. Arthur 
C. Jackson is the editor, and the Alaska Geo- 
graphical Society, of which he is president, 
publishes the magazine. 

The Dilettante, a journal of literature and 
criticism, formerly published in Spokane, has 
been revived in Seattle. It confesses its desire 


to become the literary magazine of the North- 
west. 


The Pennsylvania German is the title of a 
new quarterly edited by Rev. P. C. Croll, of 
Lebanon, Penn., and “devoted to the history, 
biography, genealogy, poetry, folk-lore, and 
general interests of the Pennsylvania Germans 
and their descendants. ” 


The Christian Forum isthe title of a new 
magazine which is soon to appear from the 
press of the Christian Union Literature Society, 
P.O. Box 131, Madison Square, New York city. 


A weekly illustrated journal, exclusively de- 
voted to the interests of collectors of ancient 
art, antiques, curios, ivories, books, engravings, 
arms, silversmith works, pottery, furniture, 
coins, medals, etc., is now published in New 
York city under the name Anéigues. It is the 
first paper of its kind in the United States. 


Conscience is the name of a new monthly 
magazine “for the advancement of higher 
Christian thought and for the teaching of better 
economics,” published at Berthoud, Colo., and 
edited by W. F. Phelps. 
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A new Canadian magazine, entitled North 
American Notes and Quertes,is published by 
Raoul Renault, of Quebec. Mr. Renault has 
devised as an epigraph for his magazine the 
following legend: “Quis? Quid? Ubi? Qui- 
bus? Auxilis? Cur? Quomodo? Quando?” and 
announces that the periodical will be devoted 
to literature, history, biography, bibliography, 
archeology, ethnography, folk-lore, numismatic, 
philately, curiosa, and general information. 

The Western Trailisa new magazine pub- 
lished at Seattle, Wash. 

The Mew Hampshire Magazine is a new 
monthly published by Herbert N. Davidson at 
Manchester, N. H. 

After being published for nine years as a 
quarterly, Current History (Boston) now 
makes its appearance as a monthly. 

The name of the Quaker has been changed 
to the Funior Munsey. 

The Harbinger of Dawn (San Francisco ) 
has changed its name to the Psychical Science 
Review, and has improved its form. 


The New Cycle ( New York ), the publication 
that was formerly the Metaphysical Magazine, 
is devoted to science, psychology, art, literature, 
philosophy, and metaphysics. The editor is 
Leander Edmund Whipple. It carries depart- 
ments for original essays, the home circle, phi- 
losophy, and editorial matter. 

The Criterion ( New York), which will here- 
after appear in monthly form, will be under the 
management of Francis Bellamy and the editor- 
ship of Albert White Vorse. The publication 
will be devoted to all that pertains to literature, 
art, music, and the drama. It is the intention 
of the editor to conduct these four fields in the 
light of authority and news. Mr. Bellamy, 
who is now connected with the house of Silver, 
Burdett, & Co., has had editorial experience 
with the Youth's Companion and the Ladies’ 
Home Fournal. He was editor-in-chief of the 
Illustrated American in its most successful 
days. Asketch of Mr. Vorse was published 
in THE WRITER for April, 1899. 

The Philadelphian has just gone under the 
editorial direction of Martha Lafitte Vieira, one 
of the most able and talented woman journalists 
of Philadelphia. 





N. O. Fanning is now the editor of the Areva, 
which recently removed its publication office to- 
New York. John Emery McLean is Mr. Fan- 
ning’s associate in charge of the editorial 
offices. 

The American edition of the Pa// Mali 
Magazine has been discontinued. 


The failure of D. Appleton & Co. was an- 
nounced March 22. It is hoped that the busi- 
ness of the house will be carried on as usual. 


Ata hearing before Referee Cantine in New 
York March 29, Mr. Rives, appearing for the 
reorganized corporation of Harper & Bros., 
said: “The publishing business is to be car- 
ried on under the supervision of A. E. Orr, 
Colonel Harvey, and J. Pierpont Morgan. The 
reorganization committee is going to pay all 
debts to authors in full. It is the intention of 
the committee to keep the Harpers, the same 
gentlemen who have been conducting the busi- 
ness heretofore, in the concern still, and, as 
far as the committee can do it, the busi- 
ness will go on in the old way. The com- 
mittee considers it to its interest to continue 
the pleasant relations with authors, and, as 
far as they are concerned, the business will 
go on just as if there had been no change. 
The financial affairs of the concern may be 
conducted differently. There will be new 
money to carry on the business, that is all. 
There will be no controversy with authors as 
to claims.” 

Life offers a prize of fifty dollars for the best 
statement of facts (limited to 300 words and 
received before May 1) which will prove that 
any particular city is the meanest one in this 
country. . 

In Scridners for April W. C. Brownell, the 
art critic, gives a brief estimate of John Ruskin 
as a writer and critic ofart; and Russell Sturgis 
touches on the same subject in The Field of 
Art. 

Itis asserted that the man who, under the 
veil of “ Responsibility,” offered $700 through 
the Mew York Sun. for prizes to be awarded 
to poems in answer to “ The Man with the 
Hoe,” is Collis P. Huntington. 


Archibald Forbes: died in London, March 
29, aged sixty-one. 








